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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

MotiJajj Iblh F'huitiiii, V}o4 


Tiie Council met in tlie Council Cbambci of the Ccuncil Houm^ at EU veil 
of tbe Clock; the Honourable the Piesulent ni the Chaiv. 


QUESTTOE'^ AXD AXSWEB. 

PeOVISIOM of PAISED PtATFORM VXD LvDTES’ WvITIXCt Eoooi vt Svt\r 

Eailway Station ox the Bvxdet-B^riiar'wa Section, East Indian 

EaTL'VS ay. 

87. The Honourable :\Ir BTJAY KUIHAE BABE: ( a ) Will Govern- 

men! 1 e pleased to state why no raised platform or ladies’ waiting room 
have been provided at the station called ‘Halar’' on the Bandel-Barharwa 
‘Section of the East Indian Railway ? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawm to this question 
before ? 

(c) Is not the passenger traffic at the station Salar almost the Heaviest 
|n the Bandei-Barharwa section of the Railway 1 

{d) Have Go’^ernment received representations regarding the incon¬ 
venience and danger experienced by purdah lady passenger&, specially 
Muhammadan ladies in borJeha {i.e., covered from head to foot), for want of 
the conveniences referred to above ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that Salar is an important Muhammadan centre and 
that a large number of Muhammadan ladies travel from and to the said 
station ? 

(/) Do Government intend to have the platform raised and a ladies’ 
waiting room, provided in Salar in the near future ? 

The Honour\ble Sir GUTHRIE RUSSELL: Govermnenr are not 
aware of#tlie arrangements at this particular station, but will send a copy 
of the Honouroble Member’s question to Ibe Agent, East Indian Piailway, 
in order that he may consider any imjirovement tliat is required. 


INDIAE TAEIEE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The HoxouuxVble Mr. T. A. STEWART (Commerce Secretary): Sir, 1 
"move: 

“That the Bill further^to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, Honourable Members -will recollect that in April last year there 
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which was dc'^iriied tu save lr<mi ixiinciion those IncliAi industries which 
had slifter‘d and were sufierir-o su se\ei’ely froin the competition of im- 
i5or(^ Loan d.‘!|MLi. It will ais ; he reniembertjcl that it was not possible 
to t<<ke immifhaiti action tinder tla‘ Acd Our tieaty obligations forbade 
it Bill nevwaiieieas it was necessary soon after its passage to make sure 
uhrd when our tn..iy obligetiuufe did permit, we should bo in a position 
to take iniinediaie action. In order to examine the. claims of the various 
industries fnr janltcliou and for assistance, Dr. Matthai, President of 
thti larifr lajerd, end Dr. Meek, Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
geiiCL and Biathlics, \rere placed on special duty. There was issued to 
each applhamt for assisinnee an exhausbive queSbionnaire which ^vas do¬ 
st .^nccl to ol)t<ihi ilie fullest ]jossible information regarding the importance 
and produciite ea{)ricity of the various Indian industries and to deter- 
mint the iiatirv and degree of the competition to wliich they were sub- 
jtcled. Tilt iX'plteN to the 'questionnaire together with all available statis¬ 
tics of jsriec'S and imports tvere examined by the officers on special duty 
and in clue couise tliose officers placed their lecomnit ndations before the 
Goveninieiit of India. The present Bill represents for the most part the 
decision ivkeu on their recommendations. When the Safegutoding Act 
was passed it was, I think, admitted on all sides that tlierts was a grave 
necc'-’sity for helping Indian industries in the tvay proposed. It may be 
asked whether that necessity still persists and the answer lo the query, 

I would sugge^st, is to be found in the statistical statements which were 
cdreulatod to Honourable Members tw’O days ago. It will be seen frorrii 
these slateuieuts that in practically every industry that is mentioned 
there has for the period from 1981 to 1933 been a very remarkable in¬ 
crease in imports, an increase wffiich has been accompanied by an equally 

enuincHis decu’oase in import ])rices. In coitaiii instances, it is true,— 

for exHm]jlc\ in the case of hosierv,—there was a fairly considerable im¬ 
port trade lud'ort the depreciation began. But even in that case there 
inis been a most substantial increase ni the past three years. In other 

caS‘"‘S, for example, soap and paints and colours, a trade wliicli wa's prac¬ 

tical b' non-existent before the de]U’eeuition beean, has shown a very re¬ 
markable and ])hcnomen<il rate of increase* And in all cases there has 
been this tri niendous drop in prices. To take twn widely differing com¬ 
modities os tixcirn])les,^ in 1931 the c.i.f. price of cotton hosiery undervests 
w*as IIs. 3*!27 ])f‘r d()zen. In 1038. the c.i.f. price had i 'it a below^ Its. 2. 
At ilie opposite oxlreme one lakes the ease of umbrellas. In 1931, an 
umbrella would liave cost you Es. 2 at the port. Today ii is on offer 
01 eiehl anii »s. These I quote as topical samples wiiich illustrate what 
has been iiappeniiig throughout the whole range of commodities that are 
mentioned in flic statistical statements. I think wq may take it that the 
luaesBl', wliieh existed wiien the Safeguarding of Industries x4ct wns 
passed is still with us. 

ilnother query, a very pertinent one, I admit, is why when wn have 
on the Siutuli -book a perfectly good law like the Safeguarding of Indus¬ 
tries Act, we have not used it? The answer is this* When the various 
claims for assistance were under (xamination by the officers on special 
duty, there were set on foot negotiations for the conclusion of a fresh 
tiade agreement with Japan. In September last, a Japanese E'elegation 
arrived in Simla and conversations were immediately started. Very early 
in the course of these conversations it became evident that unless it was 
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was Tory little hope of a successful issue to the negotiations. The conse¬ 
quences of a brca^v-clown were not lightly to be disregarded and the pos¬ 
sibility of avoiding disciiniination Mas a subject oi most anxious and care¬ 
ful consideration. It was finally docidcd to adopt the device of imposing 
minimum specific duties, "While such duties have equal application to 
uli couTitiies, it -was only natural that their ad valoxni incidence Mould 
be heavier on the cheaper imports from Japan than on the more expensive 
products from other sour'^'es. It thereto^' been round ]; 

this device of minimum specific duties to avoid using the Bafegua'rding 
Oi Industries Act Math lis necessary discrimination against Japan and to 
incorporate Iho new propostd duties in an ordinary Tarilf Amendment 
Bill. T am afraid, Sir, that it is the inevitable consequence of the com¬ 
plicated nature of our existing Tariff x\ct that an x^niendiiig Bill is a 
someMdiat mystifying document. I trust, hoM'ever, that the explanatory 
memomndum Mdiich M’as circulated tv^o days ago has assisted Honourable 
Members in coming to an understanding of our proposed amendments* 

I do no^ propose, Sir, to discuss item by item the various ana ndments 
set forth in the Schedule. If in the course of the debate it should appear 
that this Schedule still 2 )resents difficulties to Honourable Afembers I shall 
make M’hat explanation T can. The Bill incorporates, as T said, for the 
most part the decisions of the Government of India as to the levying 
of the minimum specific duties Mdiich are necessai^y to safeguard the in¬ 
dustries concerned. I would, however, mention two exceptions. Item 
7 and Item 16 raise the ad valorem duty on cotton and artificial silk 
mixtures and on cotton fents from the levels of 35 and 25 per cent, to 
60 per cent. This is an emergency measure Mffiich has been uceessitated 
by the very considerable evasion of the cotton protective duties Mhich 
has been caused by the substitution for cotton piecegoods of cotton art 
silk mixtures and cotton fents. The importance of that evasion I shall 
illustrate by the folloMung figures. Three years ago the t^tai imports of 
cotton fents from Japan was a matter of 20,000 yards a year- In Octo¬ 
ber the imports w^ere in the neighbourhood of two million yards. I think 
the necessity for immediate and effective action is obvious. In framing 
the specific duties that are incorporated in this Bill the Government of 
India have had in mind certain principles. They Iicve coiisideiTd that it 
M'ouid be most improper in this Bill to seek to aiford to any industry 
anything by Muiy of substantive protection. Like the Safeguarding Act^ 
this Bill is designed to preserve the existence of Indian industries, not to 
set U]) a protective scheme for their deveio]a'»ient over period of year's. 
The protccl^ve poUcy of the Government of India is still a policy of 
discrimkiating protection and any industry Mdiich can make good its claim 
under the eondiiions Mliieh govern this policy will bo givtii (be ncce-'^sary 
protection. But this Bill provides no short cut to that end. In the 
second place, in considering M'hat was tli^ necessary amount of ]n‘ /tection 
or safeguarding I prefer to call it, to be given to the Indian iiidusirics the 
Government of India decided that the object to bo aimed at M^as the 
restoration of the fair competitive conditions Mdiich existed in the period 
before the depression of the yen. Tlie first half of 1931 when sicrling, 
the yen, and the rupee were all on a gold basis has been taken as a perfoci 
which may be reguTded as normal. Comparison has been made as far 
as was possible ot the p^rices then prevailing with those now current and 
a duty has been proposed which will raise present prices to the fair equi¬ 
valent of the former rate, due allowance being made for price movemenis 
in each class of commodities. By this method Indian indiistripq 
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plaeH(« in tile same position vis-a-vis eompeting countries as they were 
before llic competition became abnormal and severe. It is not claimed that 
A; lias bet 11 possible io apply tins method with mathematical exactitude 
in each particular case, but the Government of India believe that these 
proposals jirovidi a reasonable measure of relief to all industries which 
have demonstrated the necessity for assistance. There has been no at- 
itmpt to moke the duties vindictive or prohibitive and I submit the Bill 
is .1 lair compromise which vhile helping our sorely distressed industries 
will not do so at the expense of the consumer. 

Sny I move. 

The Hoxoiuable Bai BAnmuR Lala I^IATHUEA PEA8AI) 

IlOTiiA {Vnited Provinces Guntral: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have heard 
the speech of my JTonour’iblc friend with rapt attention and also gone 
llirough the Select Committee’s report with miiiutes ol dissent on the 
Bill. I hsive failed to sec ivhat is the real object behind the Bill. Thej 
protection proposed tu be given to Indian industries is not enough if really 
they are to bi protected. A particular year, 1930-31, has been selected 
<aiid an attempt lias been made to raise the prices to the level of that year. 

I do not see wliy that xear inis been selected. Vast changes have 
'occurred since then. Many countries have devalued their currencies Avith 
consequent price fluctuations in the market, AVe have also been fighting 
tor the rrchiction of the ratio from Is. 6J. to Is. 4d. or even less, but have 
not succeeded That makes a lot of difference and it would have be^n 
better if in the Bill the present market prices had been considered in- 
siea'd of prices of 1930-31. Sir, the only object which this Bill may 
achieve is to get a little more revenue for the Finance Member to balance 
Ills budget or meet deficits, as w'e will see in a few days’ time and to give 
Inpiorial prcfereiict* by the backdoor. No facts about the industries which 
are proposed io bo given protection under the Bill have been supplied to 
ns. AVi do not know how far these industries are making progress in 
India and to what extent protection is required. Sir, I do not like to 
give proteelion in small bits. I quite appreciate the action of the Gov- 
t miiieiit in giving protection to the sugar industry for a definite period 
.)f seven years. The result was that a large number of factories sprang 
up, so much so that I am sure in a year or tw^o India will be self-support¬ 
ing so far as sugar is concerned. I am absolutely in favour of such 
proteelion. Soket certain industries, give such protection an^ see whe¬ 
ther capital is coming forward for their extension or not. That is tke right 
way of giwhig jirotection if real protection is to be given to Indian in¬ 
dustries. 

Sir, ill tlie Select Committee report I find a note of dissent by which 
they also wanted to enhance certain duties, but they could not do so 
under the constitution and three of the members of the Select Committee 
have written: 

regret to observe that it was not open to us in the Select Committee to 
suggest the enhancement of tariff or include in the Bill new articles which it is our 
supreme duly to extend protection to under the Safeguarding of Industries Act”. 

So, Sir, it was up to the Government to select important industries and 
give euougb protection as wq in both Houses are not in a position to 
increase any duty suggested by tlie Government. AVe can decrease, but 
we cannot increase under the present constitution. Then, Sir, I am of 
ouinioii that nroiection must &o hand in hnnd with qnbQidiAci An 
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one hand, you give protection by raising tariff walls; on the other hand, 
if you give certain subsidies to the industry, and it is bound to prosper 
as quickly as possible. That is what Japan has done and now Japan 
is meeting world forces in industry. 

Sir, there are certain other important industries that have not been 
included and I would appeal to the Government that they may take them 
as well as others into their consideration as early as possible. I would 
suggest that lantern, window glass and sheet glass industries deserve 
protection from the Government, and I am sure that if proper piotec- 
tion is given they will be able to meet the needs of India. As regards 
hosiery, I cannot agree, Sir, that with this duty it can face foreign com¬ 
petition. We have got a number of mills here in India and the hosiery 
industry is also a sort of cottage industry and has been taken up by the 
middle, classes who cannot afford to set up large factories. If this in¬ 
dustry is given proper protection, I am sure it will be able to meet the 
demands of our countrymen and hosiery will not roquhe to bo supplied 
from foreign couutrits. Then, Sir, with regard to woollen goods, they 
ought to have included the fabrics made of shoddy or waste wool also, 
because wo find the markets are being flooded with this type of woollen 
goods, and I fail to see why this has not been taken into consideration. 

With these observations, Sir, I would ap]>eal to the Government that 
if they want to make right use of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
they must do it on the lines that I have suggested. 

The Honourable Maharaja Jx4Gx4DISH NATH RAY of Dinajpur 
(Bengal; Nominated Non-Offlcial): Sir, to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 
1894 is to take a fresh step in the Indian fiscal field. Fiscal policy itself 
is a subject of great controversy. The general economic theories do not 
hold good everywhere and they must vary according to local circiuustances. 
In pursuing a policy we have therefore to take note of its effects (ui separate 
classes of the people, and can never take a leap in the dark. Pmtection of 
indigenous industries is undoubtedly important aii'd necessary, but in 
threshing out the policy w^e can on no account ignore the conflicting 
interests. In a matter of this kind, some sections of the peo])le are called 
upon to make a sacrifice for the common good of the country, which is not 
quite appreciable in the beginning. But in times of depression the sacrifice 
demanded of them may become somewhat difiicult. I yield to none in 
the recognition of our duty towards the growing industries of the country. 
Who will deny that some protection is necessary at once for j)articular 
industrfbs like lead pencils, soap, etc.? But the acute distress that prevails 
in the country must present to us, laymen as wo are, the greatest difficulty 
in coming to a decision as to the usefulness of increasing the import duties 
at this hour of the day. Sir, India is a poor country and the standard of 
living cannot but be very low. We are primarily an agricultural people^ 
and as such when our purchasing power is proverbially low today, the 
goods necessary for our consumption ought to be as cheap as possible. But 
are we moving towards the achievement of such an object? In any ease, 
the one question that must come to the fore in a discussion of the tariff 
policy is the proportion of the prices of primary products as com])arecl to 
those of manufactured goods. Sir, I find that by the present Bill high- 
priced competitive articles will not be touched, and only cheap foreign 
imports, which have helped the poorer section amongst us in the prevailing 
crisis, will be made to pay the imposed specific duties. Will not our action 
today produce an additional burden on the indigent consumer? Who can 
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tell me that this raising oS- duties, he tlie;> ad valorem or specific, will help 
the industriaiiyAilion oi ilie conuIrT to any extent vihatsoever, and thus 
]avA~e the way to an ecoiiomic luipnweindit in the long run? ]\Iy fear is 
tliat the prohi])itive cost of manufactured goods may, on the other hand, 
deiiA the sreatosl part oi the people the use oi some articles of necessity, 
and the burden on them mIU be unnecc'ssarily indicted. While on this 
])oinl, 1 am lairlieularly reminded oi the fact that some of the minor in¬ 
dustries will find it. in spite oi the protection, an u])-liill task to support 
tlieniselYCS owing to some other factors, such as high raiW’ay freight, the 
]jri\iicged position ot some im])ortmg concerns as well as the admittedly 
defective orgruiization of our economic ixjsition. xinyliow, the executive 
has committed itself and Aviih a higli motive. Sir, it is only due to unfair 
competition h*om foreign imports that some of our industries have been 
experiencing tluit the pi'eseut measui’e vas mooted And altliongh the in¬ 
creased duties will bring to the ITonouruble the Finance llem])er an 
additional revenue, estimated from 11s, *20 to Hs. 40 lakhs, i*eveiiue is said 
to be of no consideuition in this case. The Tarifi Act of 1894 was brought 
into existence by a big deficit in the Indian budget, and as the piesent 
measure of protection is being ])ractically given against {ibuormal com])eti- 
tion of Japan it seems it would have been more a])]a‘opriate if it could be 
done under the Safeguarding of indiistrk'S Act The mere axoidaiiee of 
the Safeguarding Act can never lull the Japanese into inaction The 
ITonoiiralile Sir George Schuster in a recent speech laid special em}Jiuisis 
on the good of having “special trade agreements’h Great Britain also, we 
liear, concluded some agremneiits with Scandinavia and some coiuiti’ies of 
South America. 1 do not hovrever know il the rlapanese delegates were in 
any w^ay consulted before this measure was lauuchecl upon, I am not also 
aware if any effort was made towards reaching Avith her any form of agree¬ 
ment ill respect of the articles included in the Bill. T hope this measure will 
not antagonize any foreign nation. Sir, E know that the Indian Fiscal Gom- 
inission of 1921 were of the opinion that 

‘'a time lias come A\beii India is prepared to take advantage of any stimulus applied 
to her industries”, 

and I cannot raise my voice against the jiresent policy of the Slate. Alore- 
-over, as I do not consider the new sclieme as a totally inordinate one, my 
faith in the considered judgment of the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and his able lieutenant leads me to hope that the protection Idu-eb^v given 
will result in keeping some industries .dive. But as I cannot forget that 
the iiiiiuence of raised prices of the goods dealt with today will extend to 
other commodities also, I should only like to be assured that the policy 
has been applied with sufficient discnmhiation. And in the end I beg 
only to remind the authorities of a pregnant sentence, which I remember to 
have come across in one of Sir J. G. Goyajee's books, that 

“protection should have soniething to protect, and the industry should not be 
merely in an embryoiiic stage”. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLEB (Bombay Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, the necessity for this Bill is due to the severe competition from Japan 
which has become a menace io our indigenous industries while it has also 
incidentally seriously affected imports from Britain which too is a matter of 
importance and in the interests of India. If I may make a remark in 
passing in regard io a matter connected with this, I should like to say 

-fU.U -f-LA n-r\xr£iv>n"nf»r»f’<1 nAcrnfifitimiQ with jifp noil 
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altogether to ourjjking, but the iiiicivsts I represent, realize that the Gov¬ 
ernment had a difficult task before llieni and we aj)prc'ciato that conditions 
being what they were, they possibly could not have done better, so that 
in the circumstances we are grateful to them. 

Certainly the Bill before us lias entailed an enormous amount of extra 
work in the Coinmeice Department and our thanks are therefore specially 
due to the Honourable Bir Joseph Bhore, the Honourable Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Hardy and Dr. Meek and to other members of that Department. 

The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, has been little altered by 
the other House, but I am very glad to see that a descining industry like 
enamelled i^are is nmv protected. Government originally proposed the 
present measure in the original Bill but the Select Coinmittce removed the 
proposed protection by a majority of one vhicli the Government accepted. 
It has been explained tdsevliere that vhile Government thought jjrotection 
was necessaiy it was a case on the bordei* line and so tiiey gave vay to the 
opinion of the Select Committee. They were however in synjpathy with the 
desire foi protection and so they accepted tlie amendment tabled in another 
p>lace, which tvas carried unanimously. This is most satisfactory. 

Since the Bill was introduced, hosiery has been given protection by the 
Tariff Boai'd and the basis of protection on underwear is Es. 1-8-0 per 
dozen, but I would ask Governmcuit to caretully examine wlieihcr this 
should not be fixed on a pound basis. I am aware ihat the trade fixes 
pih'es on tbe dozen basis, but the Tariff Board has stated that Japanese 
undervesis weighing 2 lbs. per dozen compete with Indian undervests weigh¬ 
ing 3 lbs. a dozen and I understand the Japanese Delegation admitted this. 
It seems therefore that anHhing under 12 annas per pound Avouid not be 
adequate protection and I hope Government wull give this their careful 
consideration. Then there is the case of hosiery fabric in the piece wdiich 
should be classed with cotton pkcegoods and therefore come under the 
50 per cent, rate of duty as in the case of -wnven fabric. The specific duty 
should be on all fabrics as the light weight fabrics of Japan compete with 
the heavier goods made in India. In making these remarks I am remember¬ 
ing that the Honourable tlie Commerce Member staled a feAV days ago in 
another place that before he finally makes up his mind he would further 
consider the hosiery question. From this I understand that the GoA^eim- 
meiiFs present decision under this Bill is not final and that the Commerce 
Member is still open to comdetion. I hope therefore that Honourable 
Members will support my request to the Government. 

Finally,''Sir, I would ask the Government not to relax their energies 
with the passage of this Bill but to continue to study the position of other 
industries which deserve protection. As everyone know^s the Tariff Board 
procedure is somewdiat tedious and cumbersome and I Avould ask Govern¬ 
ment to consider whether something could not be done to speed up their 
method of dealing with cases before them by strengthening their numbers 
thereby enabling them to form sub-committees for various subjects.^ This 
might perhaps permit of the Board, when not otheiwise occupied, of itself 
originating investigations into certain indigenous industries with a Auew 
to ascertaining with the least possible delay Avhere protection is necessary. 

With these few observations, Sir, T commend the Bill to the favourable 
..consideration of the House. 

The Honoiteablb Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWAEDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan): Sir, as far as I could gather from the lucid speech of my 
■Honourable friend Mr. SteAvart opposite, this Bill is intended to restore the 
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old competitive power between Indian articles and foreign articles wMch 
prevailed in 1931 owing to the fall in exchange in some countries, notably 
Japan Large quantities ot articles of the land described in the schedule 
have been imported into the country and at prices so low that it is impossible 
for the indigenous industries to compete with them Even under the 
present proposals with the raised duty many of the Japanese articles can 
be sold at prices below similar Indian articles. 

There appear to be tw’o reasons why the Government have adopted this 
course: 

(1) Tliey want io give to the poorest peoxile the ad\antage of a fairly 
cheap prLto sc) far as the Indian industry is concerned, owing to the 
greiOer desirability of its product it can be sold t(' the middle classes e^en 
if the prices be slightly higher 

(2) In th(‘ second place Go\eniment probably feel that <i straightforward 
protective tariff is not ]ustified in the absence of impartial enquiry into 
the conditions ot these industries by the Tariff Board 

There is however one minor industry which has run the gauntlet ot such 
an enquiiw <uid that is the hosiery industry the duty undc'r tliis Bill on 
hosier} is based on number, i.e., by the dozen. 

In the Textile Bill which has been introduced in the other place, this duty 
is proposed on weight, but the industry has pointed out that tbe duty is 
inade(|uaie on either basis. I liope that the question will he further 
examined betore the Textile Jhll is taken uj) for consideration. 

Sir, with thebe observalirais, I sux3j)ort the Motion for consideration. 

Toe Hoxoitrvble Eu BAiunm L\lv HAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab: 
Nom^Muhammadaii)- Sir, 1 wxleomo tills measure and express my sense 
of appreciation and rhanlis to tlie HonouiMble Sir Joseph Bhore, the 
tionourable Mr. Bte^vart, Mr. Hardy, Dr. Meek, Mr. Matthai and other 
officers who have piloted this Bill in the other House and through the 
Department. I am glad that in the introduction oi this measure the 
abnormal delav which ii^iiialJy occurs witli the Government in introducing 
such measures has not taken jdace. I support what my Honourable Mend, 
Eai Bah<idur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra lias said as regards the 
inadequacy of the protection. 1 know from a very reliable source, from a 
friend to whom a very highly placed Japanese official said during the course 
ol all interview, that Japan is determined on dumping its goocte in all 
countries and they will not mind any increase in import duties which any 
Government might put. He said, 'HVe have su]>sidies, and we have the 
power of controlling the exchange”. I am son*y that in this new measure 
Government has not taken the proper safeguard. I told this House when 
the Textile Protection Bill w^as being considered some time back that 
Japan w^as bent on dumping its goods and that the increase in duty will 
be overcome either by subsidies or by depreciation of the yen. I also gave 
an instance of how in Calcutta future contracts for ])iecf^goods wwre being 
then made at f.o.r. prices notwithstanding the rumour which existed at 
that time about the increase in the import duties on textile goods. I 
therefore request the authorities concerned to let these duties be based 
upon a certain rate of exchange and upon a certain fxeci price of the yen. 
Let that be incorporated in your Customs order that they should not rniiid 
depreciation in the exchange, for import duty purposes a certain fixed rate 
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for exchange and g fixed rate of subsidy ought to be taken into aeeoimt 
wiiGii assessing the imported goods. If that is not done, the noble object 
which lies behind the present measure will be frustrated. The TIoiiouruble 
Maharaja of Dinajpur has observed that it will affect the poor consumers. 
For tht‘ information of the Honourable Maharaja I might say that last 
year I had an opportunity of travelling over the Continent and of studying 
to a certain extent the tarih measures of the various continental countries. 
I Avill give the instance of Germany w^here to my surprise I found that 
the price of sugar locally to the Germans—I mean within tlie country of 
Germany—was practically twice the price of sugar at vhicli Germany was 
exporting to other countries I asked one of the German industrialists. 
“This is a novel measure that T have seen in your countrA You are 
charging double the price for sugar in 3 ^ 0 ur own count/u and supplying 
sugar to other countries at halt the price‘s He said, “\Ye Avant ta 
encourage our industry and to keej) our '{>eo]de emploAecl. Me have 
so man\ people unemployed already' and we do noi vant to add 
to their number and in the interests of the people we are practi- 
calH taxing our own countrAmeii to encourage the industries of the 
country.'' The same thing ii> happening in other cmlized countries. There 
the Government takes me<isures veiw prompth' and tlu\v do not vuste any 
time in jiuiting tlirough legislation. The Honourable Mr IMillcr has 
suggested tliat the dulA" on hosierA’, instead of being on the jierceiitage basis, 
ought to bo on a pound basis. There again, T obserAe that although i 
sup])ort his suggestion, T consider that even uitli the suggestion adopted, 
the difficultA" we contemplate will not be OA'crcome. The oiiIa' real remedA 
is that the tariff dut}^ ought to be ffuetuatmg and it ought to take into 
account the fluctuation of the yen and the fluctuation of the subsidy. 

With these remarks, Sir, I give niA- vhole-hearted sujiport to the Bill. 

The HoxorRABLE Sir KUEMA A DXIvAT4 EEBDI (Madras* Nominated 
Kon-Oflicuir): Sir, I beg to support this Bill. The very pleasant attitude 
taken by the Honourable the Leader of the Oi^positlun is sufficient proof 
that on this Bill at any rate there cannot be two opinions. That thi^ 
Gountiw long remaining ogricultiiral should soon become industrial lias been 
the A\’isb of so many of our people that any measure coiilribiiting to achance 
the industrial velfare of this country Avould naturaliA’ be Avelconicd in 
this countr^x 

Sir, the example of Germany has been quoted by the Iieador of the 
Opposition., May I add my experience in South Africa? In South Africa, 
South African sugar Is sold at double the price at vliicli it is sold in 
England to which it is exported. That v ould show the interest which the 
South African Government have boon taking in adAumcing tlio sugar industry 
of that country. 

Sir, it has been said that some of the articles here mentioned might 
affect the poor in that they would have to pay a higher price which would 
be a natural oonseqtienee no doubt. But may I point out that so far as 
many of the articles are concerned, the poorer classes do not use them 
at all ? For instance, such things as cups, saucers, teapots, sugar bowls, 
jugs, plates or luidervests, socks and stockings—these arc the kind of 
articles that we have got here, and I should say that the poorer classes 
have no need for these—at least in my province. It is the lower middle 
classes and the middle classes perhaps that would be affected and I am 
perfectly willing to admit that some sacrifice mil have to be made if our 
desire to see that our country is industrialized is to be achieved. There iSj 
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li(»aever, Olio uliicli I ^loald like to place before the Government. 

Tile Government are an are, and I need noi- adduce proofs, ot^ my own 
iairnesluess and ini^nesi in seeing the indubtrial dev^elopinent of this country 
‘:)U far as it lies in the poner of an individual. In my own humble way 
I had occasion to pass the first btale Aid to Industries Aid in my province 
about the year 1922 or 1923. Sir, if therefore I say somethino vhich 
(iut^lit to reccdve the attention of the Government, it vill not be received 
as eriticisiu but as an appeal to Government. It is this. As has been 
pointed out. the ]!nces ot these articles wotild naturally rise as soon as this^,^^ 
protection is granted. We vill take it that tins toreign competition woyiJra ‘ 
lie reduced and articles will rise in price. The (jnestion is, how bet^i are 
we to adv.uuce this case of iiidubtrialization in lliis matter ulien the 
prices n dl rise? Unless the ])eo]>le are in a position to pay for them, they 
will not be able to purchasej and if goods are not purchased, whatever be 
tlip measure of ]irolection you may be able to give them, the industry 
itself is not ca]>able of de\clu])inent. Therefore, the purchasing power of 
the uatinii will ha\e to be increased. We know that 75 per cent, or 71 per 
Cent, of the ]jeo])le of this country are agriculturists and we also know their 
])r(‘sent plight \\'e knov how phenomenally low the prices of agricultural 
]a*oduce are. flow will these people with this low price be able to purchase 
the goods and help these industries? I do not for a moment mean to 
say that tins is a reason wdiy you should not extend this protection. Bat 
wluil I di') say is that side bv side with the protection given to these 
industries it is your boimdeu duty, if you want to save this couiiiry, to 
see that the price of paddy, jute, cotton, vvdieat and all the produce of the 
laud is likewise increased. Jt is 1 believe within the power of this country 
and it is vuthin the jiower of our Government to render iliat help to us. 
Without that, Sir, this protection will not be of real avuiil. 

Whlli these words, Sir, 1 support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. VIKA YAK YII’HAL KALIKAK (Central Pro- 
vdnees: General): Sir, I have lieard vvitii rapt attention the speech of 
my Honourable friend Mr. Stewart and 1 have also carefully read the 
speech made by the Commerce Member in the other House "in moving 
reference of this Bill to Select Committee. From those speeches I do 
not find that the underlying princiiile in this Bill is to give protection. 

1 will quote a sentence from the speech of the Commerce 'Member. He 
said: ’ * p. 

'*! want to make it dear once again that we are not granting substantive protec¬ 
tion by this Bill. We are merely seeking and generally seeking the restoration of 
competitive conditions to a level which existed when there was no complaint of unfair 
or abnormal competition’’. 

It is to some extent admitted that this Bill is not meant to give 
adequate protection to nascent Indian industries but is designed to restore 
the prices that obtained in 1930-31. I am not one of those who do not 
want protection at all and are for fi‘ee trade. I do really desire that 
nascent Indian industries should be protected and that they should 5e 
saved from unfair or cut-throat competition by foreign countries. But 
this Bill does not provide adequate protection. Let me assume for the 
'Sake of argument tlial protection is really meant to be given to nascent 
Indian industries by this Bill. If so, according to the complaint of the 
Honourable Mr. Alehrotra and my Leader, it seems that certain industries 
which really do deserve protection have not been given protection. From 
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tile Select Coiuniii1>ee h report 1 see lliat Uie} wauled lo include certain 
iiidusineb and to incieabe tlie luiiouut ox proleetue duties bui idey could 
not do* it under the preseni consiitation. So iieillier the piotectioni&u&j nor 
the iiidustriaiibts, nor the agiicultiuibls seem to he s.itistied with the 
present Biih However, soiiiethuig is belter th<ui notliiiig. 1 could wish 
the Government had accepted the lequest made b^s tlie member^ oi the 
Beiect Committee. The Government say that they want to restore the 
level of prices prevailing m lllhO-Bi. It is coimnoul} admitted that the 
prices oi manuiactuied goods to some extent depend on the prices of 
agrioultarai produce. Sir Kurina Iteddi hub told us that prices ot agri- 
ciiltuia] produce have gone down. He hub made a very pathetic appeal 
lo Government and 1 support what he ha& said that while bringing in 
measures like this Dili the Government ought to assure the country as 
a wTiole that thev have also adopted measuies to raise the price level of 
agricLiltinal jiroduce, became on that depends the purchasing power of 
about 75 ])er cent, oi India b ]) 0 ])'ilatioii. j3ut, Sir, tliat has not been done, 
01 ' if atteiupts have been made in that direction they have not been 
-suocessfuL My Honourable friend Sir Kurma Keddi also said that some 
of the articles included in this hst are not rcapiired b\ the poorer classes. 

I nnu assure linn tliat in luv paip ot the country the poorer classes do 

purchabo most, 1 do not sax all, ot tlie articles included in this Bill. 

If the pra'Cb ot agrieultural ])roduce have not gone u]) and it the purchasing 
power Is as lc)W or lowei tlian it was in 1930-31, then that 75 per cent, 

oi the ])opulat]ou who reqiuie these articles wdli have to pa\ mure for 

llieni or do without them. So it affects the consuming agricultural 
population to a great extent. 

Sir, the Leader or my Party has quoted an instance from Germany. 
Conclitiiais in Geimany and Tndia are quite different. The purchasing 
jjower of tlie Indian ])opulation depends upon the price levels of agrh 
CLiltni'al ])roduce and tor Unit reason I cannot agree with him that there 
■ can bo anx analogv between the situation in India witli that in Germany. 
I therefore submit that in bringing such measures before this House 
Gf)venimeut sliould tr\ to make successful attempts to increase the purchas¬ 
ing powder of ilie ])eople before they introduce such measures. 

With these few wnrds, Sir, I support the Motion. 

The HoNocPtABLK Mu. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa: Muham- 
12 Noon Diadun) • Sir, it is my misfortune to rise in this House and in the 
• midst of a (diorus of support to the measure, raise the only dis¬ 
cordant voice. But I cannot help it. I have a duty to perform to my consti¬ 
tuents and lay the facts before the House and even if it fails to sway the 
House or the Government at least I shall be exonerated from blame. 

The Bill which is before us purports to be u sort of qaasi-protective 
Bill. It is not a full-fledged protective Bill inasmuch os it ^oes not 
satisfy the conditions as laid dowm by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
It is not an ordinary revenue tariff Bill, us no necessity for increasing the 
tariff within the year has been shown. The fact that many of the items 
contained in this Bill are those with which we w^ere made familiar last 
year at the time of the Ottawa Bill makes the whole thing look suspicious, 
it is feared, Sir, that under the garb of protecting the Indian industry 
the real aim is to give the articles which were given preference under 
the Ottawa Agreement a measure of protection against Japan and I would 
not have said this ivithout having something to substantiaie it. My first 
. complaint- | 
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The Honourable Mr, T. A. STBWAET: May I^ask the Honourable 
Member, Bir, whether he is aware that the Honourable the Commerce 
Alember iiiado a eertjun statement in another place? He offered to with- 
draw the Bill entireh should there be an;^ such general suspicion as the 
Honourable Mr. Hossain Imam new alleges to exist. 

Tiik lioNouitABLE Mr HOSSAIN IMAM: I was not aware of it. 
Hotvever, I shall give proofs; these are not empty words. I have got proofs 
and 1 Mill show from the Bill itself. In the first place, Sir, this is the 
old ^Ya} of the (Tot'^ernmcnl; if they do any good they do so with some 
harm too and make both inter-dependenl. If you want to luwe some good 
you should be ]a'epared to suiter a little for it and this announcement of 
tlip C()UiUH‘rce Member is in keeping with it. W> remember, Sir, a very 
loim time cigo when the (piestion of tlie disposal of the surplus of the 
Covenimeiit of India was under discussion, the retention of the s^ilt duty 
and tile giving up of the provincial eoiitiibutious W'ere made conditional to 
one aiiolhor. AVe liave ahva\s been made to swtillow’' things, and bitter 
things betai coated with sugar. There is nothing new^ in w'hat the 

(Toveriinient of India is doing nowv Sir, as I stated the majority of ^he 
1 bines included in this Bill are those in wdiich w'e liave given protectioin—■— 

Thl UoxoiiaiiLK iHh BEESlDEiNl’ AVill the Honourable Member 
proceed to substantiate his statement? 

The lIoxoiiwiiLK Mu. HOSSAIN IIMAM: In this connection I had 
neither tia^ time nor tlie papers to judge the items gmen in this Bill. But 
one item caught my t\\e and is found at the end of danse 21 in this Bill- 
We tiiid thai paints are subjected to a specific duty of Es. 24 per cwt. or 
80 per cent. This is gnen at the end of clause 21. The declared value 
^4' Japanese goods wdiieh Ctime under this category w'as Es. 14'45 and that 
of P-ndidi goods Es 32*11 per cwt. I am quoting from page 10 of the 
Memorandum -wliich has been supplied to us—the statistical statement. 
We were to gire a preference under the Ottaw*a Pact of 10 per cent, only 
and there wjis no agreement then as to wdiat wdll be the prevailing duty. 
It we^ were io jduce a thing under a duty of 100 per cent, then the utmost 
lhat England eonld demand wvas that there should be only a duty of 90 
])ei’ eeni. on British goods. Here Japanese goods are going to be taxed 
166 per cent, wdiile ITnited Kingdom goods Avill be taxed by 20 per cent, 
simply lieeause of the fact that rm aj valorem duty which is absolutely 
out of koepiiig with the value of BO per cent, has also been imposed, 
80 per cent, or 24 per cwt. whichever is Mgher. There ought to he 
some relationship between the specific and the ad valorem duty. The 
result o[ this manipulation is that Es. 14*45 the declared value plus Es. 24 
specific duty makTs it Es. 88’45 per cAvt. as the landed cost. The English 
goods priced at Es. 82*11 per cwd. will be taxed by 20 per cent, which 
will amount io someiliing about Es. 6*42 per cw*t. -would also come to the 
same price of Es. 88*58. The real aim is to equalize the prices wherever 
found possible, but there are places. Sir, wEere even the ingenuity of tihe 
Commerce Department could not find any means wdierehy to make the 
prices of the things equal. In this connection, Sir, I -find that Act XXV 
of 1932 wiien it was passed laid dowm in Item 225 that hoots and shoes 
Avould be taxed by 80 per cent, or five annas per pair whichever is higher 
and the preference to the ITnited Kingdom w'as 20 per cent, or five annas 
a pair wliiehever is higher. By this Bill this equalization which existed 
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m the original Act has been taken awa;^ and there is a siudii aiiieiidiiient 
which sa}s that in^tem 225 lor the figure “5" in tJie loiirtli cohiiiin ^he 
hgure “6” shall be substituted. It iias probably eseajjed the attention 
oi the other younger and more critical House. Sir, \re 11 nd that there are 
instances in Act XXV oi 1932 in which specific duties liaA’c been placed 
and there the preference lias bw.n 10 per cenh oi tlie standaid duty. 
For instance, in Item Xo 210, liquors were taxed at 11s. 10 per imperial 
gallon over the standard rate ot duty and the United Kingdom mte of 
duty was Es. 35 per imperial gallon, I do not know wlj\ ii was impossible 
to lay down a similar rate in this Ihll, with 30 per cent, or lU. 24 per cwt, 
as standaid diil\ ; we might liavi^ stattxl 20 per cent, o'* Es. 21-0 per WvVt. 
wlnchewer is liigher as prefereidia] dutv. This would have been an upright 
and honouiable waiy ot giving proterence to Indian industrus Oor coin- 
plaint is that the protection wdiieli is pioposed to be given to the industries 
are not given in tlie sclent idc manner in which protect ion ougist to bo 
given, hrotcction to be effective must Dot be gi\en with niie hand and 
an additioiial Inirden jlaced on tlie indusiry b\ tla^ oilier. As m\ Hoiiour- 
ablo friend, ilie nomiutded Member from Madras, has pertinently remarked, 
the protection should be effective protection and d is necessan, that when 
we give protection to an industry we should try to lessen the (ost of all 
the things wliich go to make up that industry. Hoa]' is being given 
protection but the oil wdiicli is utilized in ihe manufacture of soap is 
lieing subjected to additional duties. Everywdiere ihe cost, of railway 
freight is going higher and notlilng is being done. Enamehvare is to be 
given protection. Sir, and we ail welcome it. Bm wiiv not allow” a rebate 
on the iron and steel used in the manufacture of this haiThvare. The 
rational method of giving protection w”as that in the circumstances in 
which we are, with reduced income and falling prices, the cost of manu¬ 
facture should be reduced That is the scientific method of protecting the 
goods in a time of falling prices. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAX BAR * You mean, 
e^en by the low'ering of w^ages? 

The Honourable AIr. HOSSAIN IAIAAI : I am not saying that. I 
gave instances whereby I hope the cost of the industry wull be lowered. 
Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Alember wanted that the prices should 
rise to the level of 1931. Alay I point out for the information of the 
House that from September, 1929 to Alarch, 1933, for wKieh I have been 
able to figures, I find that the value of our expoit goods has fallen 
by 51 per cent, while tlie fall in the value of the goods which Ave import 
is only 27 per cent. The prices of imported goods have not fallen so 
precipitately as the prices of our produced goods. Then, Sir, the value 
of the crops, not for the whole of India but for the eight or nine major 
provinces, has fallen from Es. 1,018 crores to Es. 536 crores. this is a 
reduetiorx of 47 per cent, in value. That shows the reduction in the pur¬ 
chasing power of Indians. Well, Sir, going further, the difference between 
1932-33 and 1931-32, the two consecutive years for which I have got 
figures, I find tliere has been an actual increase of 5 per cent, in the price 
of imported goods wKiie there has been a decrease of 15 per cent, in the 
price of exported goods. The Commerce Department has ample experi¬ 
ence that the enhancement of the duties and increase of tariffs have had 
a bad effect on the income from customs. The goods on which they have 
increased the tariff in framing the Bill you will find, wFen w”e receive 
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fcbo Ifikiaei. tba^ iheic Ivd-. iiialeilal reduction lir the customs yield. 

"\Yliv tkcaii^e tile (atpacily ol India to purchase has not developed 
sii )idlt ntou^h. T, Sii, iui* t-ue s>uidd have given my entire support to 
this iia tsure il tla* (Uv^ernnuat hid eiven nrotectioii to the industries in 
a sub cieiit, sr.inliiif' mannei t nd liad made out a ease that the present 
s as* lax 'a ilie <-<jn'-umo b?. nvardedt in luture ;\ears by a reduction 

OL bia uilunalt' (*()-,!. That K lKl b.^.-ic piineiple ot protection, that con¬ 
sul a n-. a'-l ed If. ])‘ar e\Ua hunlens lor a tew years so that in the 
eemin^ time and nires’uard-^ thev inicht save* mone^u Nothing of the sort 
ha" bten «lr»ne. The Saiocunrdiiig of Indnslries Act was passed about a 
t-ar a_ ) E\tr sUiCe that tlie Commerce Department has been looking 
at ihinic=. The\ issued qiustionnaires. They asked the industries to apply 
for ]irotcetion. Ever\i]rsne‘ vras done. But vliat are the materials which 
the\ hate collected so tar? We have got these statistical statements 
whieli give very scanty information. They do not even give the value 
oi liie <u’tif‘io. It is ^iated that one factory produces this much—^but 
hovr mail} iacdoiios are there? The whole thing has been done in a hurry 
althouLUi there wns ne uause lor huriy. There was ample time. This Bill 
was published on the 22nd Deecinbi r and from Iho time the Safeguarding 
of Iiidn^trie^ xict was passed {here was quite enough time to collect 
statistic^ if the\ had taken the tionhle to dc, so. I, Sir, hncl that the 
only ]uslificaticn of tliis Bill is that it will put a few lakhs more in the 
pockets of tlie Finance Department at a time wlien they stand sorely in 
necvl ol it. For this reason. Sir, i do not ^oe nrr way to give it my whole- 
heart rd support. 

The IToNoriMBLE Sin HOTvII MEHTA (Bombay: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, this House has heard vaiious views on this Tariff (Amendment) Bill. 
Almost all ■v\ith the exception of my friend tlie Honourable Mr. Hossain 
Imam hrivo supported the Bill and said tliat it was good for India. Now,' 
Sir, what T want to draw the particular attention of this House to is 
that tiie encouragement of industries in the country always brings X)ros- 
perity amongst tlie^ agriculturists and I will give my reasons for holding 
this view. For if an indastrv prospers, that industry is bound to take 
moi’e of llic avrieoltural prorliiec. that is the raw maierial, and certainly 
that indiistr\ is not going to import raw materials from other countries, 
thereiore raw materials of the {-ountT’v are used in a larger proportion 
than vlu^n there are no industi’ies in the country. 

Ini] HovoramrE Mu. HOSSAIN HLVAI: What about the imports of 
cotton in Bombay? 

Tnii Ho\oitr\T5le Sip HOMI "^rEHTA: Sir, if my .Honourable friend 
will noi interrupt, I will come to the point. As the Honourable Mr. 
Hossain Imam has drawn my altiaiiion to it. take the instance ol cotton 
as ho‘ wanis it first. On account of Ihe iuroads of Japan at most siiieidal 
prices the industry of ihe cenntry as far as cotton goods are concerned 
is ahsoiulely on its death bed. EvciOiody is aware that numbers of mills 
hace been closed down, and not only closed dorvn but there are no pros¬ 
pective buyers at the most sacrificial prices. 


The Hohourabee Mr. HOSSAIN IMAAI: Where? 
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HoxuiruiLi: Sir HUAli MBH.TA: Sir, it I am to be iiitoiTii])ted 
at OYto'} benicncc T eannot go on. I -^I'ould warn the Honourable 
Member that two can play tlio same game. 

As I was sa\ing. most of the mills arc closed Jowm, not only in Bombay 
City but ill tlio Ib’csidene^n Aiimodabad whieli wa= considered to be a 
centre of great prosporit’^, as far as eoltoa mills arc coneerned has come 
to the conclusion that it cannot live unless it reduces wages by 25 per 
cent, and they are going to take that drastic step from tomorrow. If this 
IS non b to no Honoarabh' xiieud, he ma’i digest it. U the Bombay “ills 
and Ihc otlier mills in India w^erc prospering no doubt a large amount 
of cfdtoii instead ot being s{iip])ed to Jauan aurl to the Conliu^ui wtaild 
be ecnsiimcd in the coimbn itself. It tliet be so, the prices of cctfon 
would naturally rise and the agriculturist would get better returns for bis 
protiuce. Mol onh that. The workintai in the in lls and iTnln^trhil 
concerns, as ^on are all aware, get somothinc- like Es. 40 to Es. 50 per 
month and tlie agriculturists hardly get anywhere near about Es. 10 per 
month. 3y getting more money, they, the men working in industrial 
coneerns, would spend more money in the country in the amenities of life, 
and buy eloih and other Ihiiig'^. and the }Jiodnce of the counti'y. agri¬ 
cultural produce mostly, would increase in price. 

The Honourable Sm KUEAIA YENKATA EEBHI: Alay I ask for 
some information on this vci’y point? How much or what proportion does 
the increase in the price of sug.ir-canf* boar to the actual net ])rofii recewod 
by the millotvners in these parts and in my province wdiere it is said they 
have made up ncaily half the capital in one year? 

The Honourable Sir HO AH AIEHTx4: Now, Sir, take the instance of 
pile which is the great agriciiHnral product of Bengal. Jute has suffered 
during the last three tears just as badly as cotton. Why? Because the 
manufacturing profits in the jute mills came rdinost next to nothing. 
Other countries could not afford to buy the finished goods of hessians 
and sacks. As =0011 as prosperity returns, in less I lion one month jute raw 
prices. Sir, have risen by Es. 3 per mtiiuul, and the liessioiis iiave risen 
frOiU EiS. 9 io Es. 11, and the same the case with sacks. If prosperity 
comes, tlie natural result redounds straightavray on ihe produce of the 
country, that is, the agricultural produce of jute in the country, and the 
agrieuhiiiBts act happen Without manufaeiurc and industriahVaiion of 
the couiil ry there is no hope for this eountip to rise in the world and be 
0113 of the gieatesf countries of the world. That is certain. 

Coming now to anolher qiK'siion, some genilomon have observed that 
Of>vciTimeiit are endeauiiiring in a van- to get their coders filled with 
the import duties and that this is ilie casieM 3vay to get money. Afay 
I ask the question, vlipilu'r ewr since 1011 ihe war b'uke put, 

and even IrM'ore that, thev hav(‘ oror seen the price of cloth to be lower 
than what it is today? The price of cloth of 20s. warp and 30s.^ woof, 
which is much finer than what wo wore rlomg before the war, is nine 
annas six pies per pound today. Before the war it was eleven annas and 
twelve annas and fourteen annas. During the course of the war it rose 
to Es. 1-1-4-0 and then gradually it came down and down until now, in 
spil^c of this 50 per cent, duty on Japanese cloth and 25 per cent, duty 
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on toTilgn elotli, 1 ik* ]>ru‘r of lolli Mands at niiie annas six pies whicli 
tlio loan in Imlia liaci inner Iiacl tin oppoi’hniity liitherto of 

btniiiu’ at. Sir, ilio'-e ire tbc taeth nliieli aiixbody in ihe trade, anybody 
in I he niaiiiiiaetiiriiig line linoMs, and no] tody in the House eaii deny this 
staiemenc wliicli is litised on sheer facts. 

Novr, take the iron and sttol industry. It is another protected 
industL'\. Beinre the war, girders, iron sheets and pipings were dearer 
thai; what they are today. The zinc sheets nliieh were selling at the 
aLiiornial price rd Pi.-. M and Ps. 30 are now being sold at Es 13 and 
Es. It. Gentlemen \^ho arc dealing Avith these articles, Atdio are in- 
tei’csied in the manufacture of tliese articles, know these as facts. 
Therefore, ihe poorer section of the Indian people have not been crushed 
ciiher by the industrialists, nianufaetiirers or nioney-iirabbors at that. One 
tbmg is cenain thet the industries in India should use to sucdi m extent 
tliai tia y will bring prosperity in iiirn to tlie labouring classes and tbe 
agrlculiurisi classes. Some gentlemen have liiod tc persuade this House 
by pointing out that Goveimnent have not given enough protection to the 
smaller industiGs like hosie^u, eartlieiuvare, leather and leather goods, 
etc., Avhicli are minor things compared to tlie major articles and I agree 
Avith the Honour iblc Mr. Mchrotra that the Japanese liaA’e scored over 
us and we iiave not scored OA^er them. If Ave were shipping to Japan 
insit>ad of Ja])an shipping piecegoods to this ('nnntry, if aa'O AA^ere sending 
evAii n quarter of A\dnit they arc shipping to this country, then these 
Japanese gentlemen, aaIio liaAn fought their battle so well in "New Delhi, 
would have put on not a 60 per cent, duty- but a 200 per cent, duty to 
kill tlic* whole competition. Look at the other countries of the Avoiid. 
Look at tbe Continent, look at America, look at Japan, In every item 
in A^hicdi foreign eompietition enters and ruins the indigenous manufacture, 
thov do not lake half measures. They- straightaAvay put such an absurd 
duty that nothiug can enter their country af any- time. They, tbe Japanese, 
Avere imporiing till only 18 months ago a tremendous amount of pig iron 
from India. As soon as they deA'eloped klanchuria and began to get the 
pig iron from Ihere, they put a 400 per cent, duty on Indian pig iron. 
This stopped the Avhole of the Indian pig iron from entering the country. 
lYhat measures liaA-e our GoA-ernment taken as compared to these? Our 
measures are absolutely iukcAvarm. II duties of a sufiieient extent had 
hoen ]uit on hosiery- goods as well as cotton piecegoods, this Avould give a 
brcailiiric space to tlie cotton induslry in India. Several mills have been 
cdosed doAvn and Inindreds of thousands of spindles are lying idle and 
-MHiiy thousands of looms are lying idle. They- Avill all be Avorking and 
consuming ixiore cotton. If the Commerce Department will look into the 
iignres of the Iasi three years, they AAill find that India is consuming nearly 
five lakhs bales of cotton less than AA-hat they AA-ere using three years ago, 
on account of the stoppage of spindles and looms. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Hossain Imam told us about the purchase oi foreign cotton, Iilay 
I explain to him that the foreign cotton inipoited into India does not 
reach the figure of more than 100,000 balc^ and that that cotton is 
imported to spin and Aveave 60s. and 60s. right} up to 100 counts and that 
then‘ are not even half a dozen mills AAdiieh eon use this cotton and that 
cotton is used to spin, only those fine goods. The majority, more than 
02 pel cent, are using nothing else bat Indian cotton. About 200,000 
bales come from our Colony of East Africa—Kampala cotton which is 
mostly used by the Ahmedabad mills for medium counts for the middle 
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2 lassi-> of this country. Why do they use that? Because in India they 
cannot produce this cotton. If you can produce itj we are not such 
fools as to buy foreign cotton, pay freight and insurance charges and at 
the same time pay Es. 25 per candy duty to the Government of India. 


The Honourable Sir KURMA VENKATA REDBI: Kampala cotton 
is also produced hj Indians? 


The Honourable Sir HOMI MEHTA: It is produced by the negroes 
of the country. I know the facts. 

bir, we are not fools to pay all these expenses which amount to the 
equiwdent of nearly one anna per pound loss to us before the raw material 
is put into the machines. But these are the facts. So my Eionourable 
friend can see that wo are not against our own country. We are not going 
to ruin our own agriculturists, but because of things as they are we cannot 
help ourselves. 

Take now the case of sugar which has been so ably put before us. The 
import duty my Honourable friend says is falling. But surely, if the in¬ 
dustries of this couiiti^y are going to develop and production is to increase 
then certainly the import of foreign manufactures must fall- There is no 
other way to look at it, because obviously demand is not going to increase 
all of a sudden so that it can absorb both the original imported stuff as weE 
as the home made product. But prosperity comes in thisi way. If 
industries prosper, though the Government lose on the import duty they 
derive benefit in many other ivays; more income-tax and super-tax are paid 
and there is greater profit from the land, and in other ways they benefit 
and the people benefit. It is a question of the general prosperity of the 
country, and the country cannot hope to become more prosperous without 
iiidiistrialization. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support the Bill and resume my seat. 


•‘The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sybd ABDUL HAEEEZ (East 
Bengal: Muhammadan): Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Mr. Stewart 
for putting forward his arguments so ably in support of the Bill. The Bill 
safeguards the interests of all the people concerned and gives us the hope 
of better trade for India against the competition of Japan. In short, Sir, 
I give my whole-hearted support to the Bill. 


The Honourable Mr. T. A. STEWART: Sir, I have listened with great 
interest to the various opinions and criticisms that have been offered on 
this measure. The criticisms like the critics have differed one from 
rile other. A good deal of misunderstanding, I am afraid, has arisen 
m spite of my trying to explain that this was not a protective 
measure but a safeguarding measure, and I feel that in many instances 
the critics who have argued the inadequacy of the protection afforded have 
been under the impression that we were endeavouring to give to the indust- 
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1 ‘ies iiientiojaed iii tins Biii measures oi substantive protection. We bave 
also been accused ol sins ul onussion, that there are industries that deserve 
to lind a place in tliis Bill that find no place. I can only assure Honoinable 
i^iembers that every hulusl^’v that ax)plied for assistance had its 
case lor assistance examined with gieat care and attention. It is a 
matter lor giatihcation that the measure has received such universal 
support unci 1 need not. i think, follow every Member through every 
criiicisiii that he lias made. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Laia Earn 
Saran Das cxjU’essed the opinion that the present measure should be linked 
with some inovision for an increase of duties in the event of the yen 
depreciating iartlier. I may remind him that it is of the substance of the 
liido-J apanese Agreement that in the event of the further depreciation 
ol the yen the right to impose compensatory duties will exist. Eeferenco 
has also been made to this vexed question of the hosiery duties. It is true 
that in the pi'eseiit measure the duty is fixed at so much per dozen. In 
the Textile ihotection Bill which was introduced in another place on the 
5th of Eebruai*}/ the duty has been fixed at so much per pound. The 
Honourable Sir Ivurma Eeddi has mentioned the necessity for increasing 
the purchasing power of those wdio depend on agricultural products for their 
living. He will, I think, admit that the Government of India have been 
not altogether heedless ol those interests. The recent bargain that has been 
struck ill respect of raw cotton is a matter for wEich he ought to give us 
credit. I may remind him also of the Wheat Import Duty Act, and I can 
assure him that the case of the agriculturist is not far absent from the 
mind ot the Goveiiiixient of India. When we come to Mr. Hossain Imam, 
however, matters are rather different. I give him credit for his conscience. 
Ho objeds to the duties on principle. But I do not give him so much 
credit for his discovery of a plot. He refuses to accept any statement, any 
assuiTuicG, til at this is not a deep-laid plot to increase the preferences to 
the United Iliiigdoin. Now he is on pretty good and safe ground so long 
as he restiTiiiis himself to general statements, but when he takes our own 
figures and starts to manipulate them against us I must enter a protest. 
He bases his ease for a plot on the statistics of paints and colours. He 
discovers that the average price of Japanese paints and colours is something 
like Es. 14. Then lie looks at the last item in Item 21 and discovers a 
duty of Es. 24. He forgets to tell us that Es. 14 is the average for all 
sorts and sizes of paints and he chooses the duty that is placed on the 
most expensive packing, i.e., the 2 ounce side. If that was the material 
on which lie has founded Ms plot, I do not think we need consider^it very 
much longer. 

The Honoueable the PEESIDENT: The Question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The Motion was adopted. 

Amendments 1 to 10 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Amendments 11 to 21 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

The Honoueable the PEESIDEHT: The Question is: 

*‘That amendment 22 stand part of the Bill.” 
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^The Honourable Mr. SAT^^EXDEA GHANDHA GHOSH AIAULIK 
(West Bengal: N4)n-J^luhammaflcm): Sir, th(i amcndiiient that stands in 
my name reads thus: 

‘‘That in tile Schedule to the Bill, in A^mendmeni Xo. a2 tlie proposed Item 
Xo. I9I-A the following be substituted ; 


-191-A Domestic Earthenware, China and porcoiaiii the following, namely ;■ 


(a) Cups 

30 per cent, or ten annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 

20 per cent. 

(5) Saucers 

30 per cent, or live annas per dozien, 
whiche^ or is higher. 

2b ner 

(c) Tea*pots 

30 per cent, or three rupees per 
dozen, whichever is higiier. 

20 per cent. 

{d) Sugar bowls . 

30 per cent, or tweniy-four anms 
per dozen, whichever is higher. 

20 per cenu 

(e) Jugs 

30 per cent or twelve annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher 

20 per cent. 

(/) Plates 



(i) over 8|- inches 
in diameter. 

30 per cent, or sixteen annas per 
dozen, whichever is higher. 

2t‘ per cent. 

(ii) not over 8| 
inches in dia- 

30 per cent, or ion annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 

20 per cent 1 


meter. 

Sir, the moving of this amendment of mine may seem to my friends as 
an eSort to raise a debate or a tempest in a tea cup. At first sight, it may 
appear to be so, but at the same time I can assure them that the ripples 
that take their rise on the surface of the tea would not only dash against 
the sides ot the tea cup but the waves there would be 

propagated in the country outside and haruhy hii; liic already tottering and 
unsteady foundation of the indigenous ceramic indiistr^u I call this industry 
unsteady purposely because after all it is in its infancy and if during this 
infant stage of the ceramic industry some helping hand is not given to it, it 
is sure that like the toddling infant it "would suffer some physical deformity 
and would be crippled for all time to come. It is at this stage that 
protection is most needed. If you want the industry to develop, to cater 
to the wants of the country and compete wdth foreign industry, it is but 
meet and proper that it should be sufficiently safeguarded by means of a 
tariff. If we look at the statistics that has been circulated to all the 
Members by the courtesy of the Commerce Department, we find that more 
than 60 per cent, of the china, porcelain and earthenware are imported 
i'roin Jlpan. It is 'within the knowledge of most of the Honourable Mem¬ 
bers that the Japanese can produce finished articles and export them to 
India at a price which it is very difficult for the Indian manufacturer even 
to produce. The import from the other countries is quite small in com- 
pari son- 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: We have already discussed the 
general principles of the Bill and I trust the Honourable Member will now 
confine himself to the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. BATYENDBA OHANDBA GHOSH MAULIK: 
I am coming to it, Sir. So if we want to increase our output in these 
branches, have got to see that there is preferential treatment afforded, 
by subjecting the imported goods to a tariff which wrould make competition 
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iiiuie ail eqidtaLle basis. You have no doubt suggested a sliding scale 
of tanri, laii ii yoa luuk at. it more serutinkingh you will find that smaii 
aiticks, that is ariicies ui small duneiiBioiis, aie practicalh Irce irom the 
duty. It is these aiiicies wiiicli are most iu demand In the market and the 
bigger articles jie not so much in usf , so tliat the sliding scale oi tarih 
TOiiiii nut beiieiit the eeraiUie inlustry as a whole. On actual calculation, 
Bir, it is found that according to the amended duties on a tea set with a 
tea}.ct of 20 oz. eapae!t\ the duly will be annus fourteen per set, whereas 
Oil the same set with a teai^ot of lot oz. capacity the duty will be only 
annas eight. A dihereuce ot iiulf an ounce in the capacity of a teapot and 
cups and sauceis makes iiraetieally no difference io the buyer, whereas for 
die sbqiit diftereiice in the capacity, a difference of Be. 0-6-6, or about 
eO per cent, in dutA. is a roiy big difference The Japanese will conse- 
qiientk send thi^ small sized goods and the protection io the Indian inanu- 
factiirerc will be almost nothing. 

Tort her. very lew people buy tea sets The demand in the market is 
mainly for cups and saucers tmd small plates. By the proposed Bill small 
plates are totall\ exempted trom duty and the duty on cups and saucers 
of 71 oz. capacity has been brought down from 15 annas originally proposed 
in the Bill to annas six only. Japanese cups and saucers are at present 
sold m Calcutta and Bombay markets at the rate of about 15 annas to 
Re. 1 per dozen. The cost of production of Indian cups and saucers is 
about Rs. 1-3-0 to Rs. 1-5-0 per dozen. Adding the cost of packing, railway 
freight, breakage in transit, etc., a dozen cups saucers of Indian make 
can under no cireumstaoices be placed in these important markets below 
the rates of Bs. 1-9-0 to Bs. 1-11-0 per dozen. With a duty of 15 annas 
as was originally proposed in the Bill, there was some chance for the Indian 
goods to compete with the goods of Japanese manufacture. With the 
reduced duty of 6 annas per dozen on cups and saucers the Indian goods 
will have little chance to compete. If the object of the duty is to help 
the struggling Indian manufacturers, the least that Government should 
do is to< restore the duties as w’ere proposed in the original Bill. Sir, my 
amendment does not go any way further than was suggested in the Select 
Committee and put down in the original Bill as placed in the other House 
and T do hope and trust that it will commend itself to the House for the 
suopti vrbicb <1 richlv deserves. 

The Iloxouu\jiLB E u BAH4imR Lala BAjVI SARAN HAS: Sir, i rise to 
oppose the amendment, T do so. Sir, because I feel that the pottery 
factories In T’ltlki Avhich are of only recent growth are not progressing well 
and are in a ery bad condition My esteemed friend the Honourable Sir 
Riirma Beddi observed during his observations that porcelain and china 
w.ire are not used by the poorer classes. So there can be no doubt about 
it when an agricultural authority like him holds so. That is a fact and 
lliir. affects only the middle classes. As far as the encouragement of this 
indsi'Ativ is concerned, T might observe at this stage that it gives employ¬ 
ment to labour, which consists mostly of agriculturists. As far as the 
Piihcib is concfTned. the landholdings are so small and the families are so 
bia that the agriculturist cannot do anything except send most of their 
family members to the urban areas to work there as labourers. So if we 
throw out any industry it means that we throw out labour and throwing 
out laboui’ which consists mostly of the agriculturists, who are at present 
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in a very bad way. If in an agriculturist family wMcb consists of five 
3 ^^age earners, ituir are working ns labourers and if rliey are thrown oat they 
will be in a very bad plight and they will not know how to make both ends 
meet. In potteries, Sir, I wish that India should be self-contained and 
any effort to make it self-contained ought not to be discouraged. The 
duties proposed by the Go\erjiment though not sufficient and reasonable 
ought to be accepted. 

The Honourable Mr. JAGADISH CHAKBEA BANEEJEE (East 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the amendment moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Ghosh Maulik from Bengal seems a very harmless one. 
He has raised the question of amending rates on certain cups and saucers 
and other very minor matters connected therewith. I think the House 
will be well advised not toi raise a temi)est in a lee cup over the question. 

The Honourable Mr. T. A. BTEWAET: Sir, on behalf of Government, 
I must oppose this amendment. In doing oO 1 shculd explain why the item 
in its present form has been accepted. When we originally framed our 
pro^josals we had in mind the standard size of cup and saucer and the 
corresponding articles such as teapots, sugar bowls and jugs. It was 
represented to us, with a very good reason, that the duties w^e had proposed 
for the standard sizes would be absolutely prohibitive for the smaller sizes 
and for that reason Government was induced to accept tlie amendment in 
the form in which it now stands. The efiect of the item really is to make 
the ad valorem incidence of the duty on each of these items more or less 
on the same level. There might have been some ease for accepting the 
Honourable mover’s amendment, had it been the case that there was an> 
considerable production, if any production at all, in India of the small sizes 
to which he seeks to give further protection. Mr. Hardy who visited m 
person the Bengal Potteries saw' no sign of any manufacture of the smaller 
sizes. It would, I think, be an unconscionable burden on legitimate import 
to impose duties which might be as much as 400 or 500 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Amendment No. 22 in the Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Amendments Nos. 23 to 32 in the Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1, the Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill, 

The Honourable Mr. T. A, STEWAET: Sir, I move: 

the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The Motion was adopted. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
20th February, 1934. 





